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Aatural History. 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


—_ 

The following letter, which originally appeared 
in the Liverpool Mercury of August 13, 1813, is here 
revived, in consequence of some conversation 
which lately passed on the subject between us and 
a friend, who suggested its republication in the 
Mercury, with the name of the writer, in order that 
circumstances so remarkable as those about to be 
related should rest upon something better than 
anonymous authority. Between fifteen and sixteen 
years have elapsed since the original communication 
appeared, and the canine hero has long since ceased 
to delight and astonish the public; but as his memory 
ought not to pass away like that of the “ veriest cur 
that ever barked at a beggar,” we shall once more 
put on record the famous exploits of this dog in ten 
thousand. 

In order to obviate the objection, that the circum- 
stances here related are of such a nature as to re- 
quire more direct evidence than that of an anony- 
mous writer, we think proper to state that Amicus 
Canum is Mr. Egerton Smith, of Liverpool,—the scru- 
pulous fidelity of whose narration can be testified by 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of his townsmen, who 
have, like himself, been astonished and delighted at 
the feats of Poor Watch. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The interesting account you gave of the 
“ Learned Spaniel” in your Miscellaneous Extracts 
last week, though it may stagger the faith of some 
of your readers, will readily obtain credit with 
those who have witnessed the extraerdinary feats 
of a fine black Newfoundland dog, now in pos- 
session of Mr. Wilkinsop, of Crosbie-street, in’ this 
town ; by whose skill and perseverance the animal 
has been taught to perform several tricks of so 
singular a kind, that I could scarcely have given 
them full credit, had I not been repeatedly a witness 
to what I am about to relate. 

A few months ago, I saw this sagacious animal 
play a game at “ All-Fours” with a gentleman who 
has the reputation of being a pretty good player, 
and. he beat-his two-legged adversary in grand style; 
almost what is called a love-game, I believe, for I am 
so little skilled in the fashionable arts of shuffling 
and cutting, that I never yet got beyond, “ Beggar 
my Neighbour,” or “ Laugh and lie down.”’ 

When Watch (for that is the name of the animal) 
exhibits before company, his cards are dealt out in 
a cigele upon the floor, by his master, who, of course, 


directs his movements, although imperceptibly to the 
bipeds around. One corner of each card is bent a 
little upwards, to enable the dog to take it from the 
floor with his teeth. As these cards are placed with 
their faces downwards, it is above my comprehension 
to discover how the master himself recognises them, 
which he must do of course, or his pupil, notwith- 
standing the magic circle, could not play so well as 
he does. 

When the “Lord of the creation’? leads off, (say the 
ace of hearts) the master of the ceremony, addressing 
his Newfoundland friend, exclaims, “ Now, Watch, 
you see the gentleman has played the ace of hearts ; 
what will you do?” upon which Watch traverses the 
circle of cards, until he arrives at the identical one 
which it is the most proper to play under such cir- 
cumstances; this he takes gently in his mouth, and 
exhibits to his adversary; he leads in his turn, pro- 
ceeding in this way until the game is concluded ; 
and it is generally admitted that he makes the most 
of his hand ! 


Watch has been also taught to distinguish any 
person in company by some secret signal; and im- 
mediately upon his master calling out the name, he 
walks up to him, and taking his coat lap in his mouth, 
gently shakes it, to the great amusement of the by- 
standers, and sometimes to the consternation of the 
person himself. 

If a penny be placed on the nose of this sagacious 
animal, he instantly becomes fixed in the position he 
may chance to be inat the moment, and will remain 
motionless as a statue until the charm is broken by 
the words of command, “ Ready! Present! Fire !” 
when he instantly tosses up the penny, which he 
catches in his mouth, and makes the best of his way 
to some of the neighbouring cellars, where he stands 
looking the old woman in the face, until a penny 
loaf is placed before him, upon which he deposits 
the cash, and carries off the bread to the company 
he has just left, without attempting to eat a morsel 
by the way. A hat is then given to him, and he is 
ordered to beg for the bread, which is distributed 
amongst the company, to each of whom he pays his 
court, in succession, holding up the hat, looking 
wistfully in his face, and wagging his tail—When a 
piece of the bread is thrown in, he drops the hat, 
and after eating what is given to him, he again takes 
up the hat, and-proceeds to the next person ; and if 
any one opens the palms of his hands, to show that 
he has nothing to give him, he instantly turns away 
to some other person, but when he finds there is no 
more to be expected from any of them, he lays aside 
the hat, and lies down or marches off as he thinks 
proper. 

His master has told me (and I have no doubt of 


to pass off a stale or hard loaf upon him, he will 
not, for some time afterwards, visit the same cellar, 
but removes his custom to some more liberal dealer. 
He is so convinced too, by experience, of the neces- 
sity of prudent caution in dealing with the human 
race, that he never deposits his money till the bread 
is laid down before him; and in this he equally 
evinces his sagacity and love of justice, for, being him - 
self a dog of infinite good nature, who never bites 
any of his neighbours, he takes good care none of 
them shall dite him. 

When the money is placed on his nose, as before 
observed, he will remain perfectly motionless until 
the word of command breaks the spell ; and although 
his master has sometimes quitted the room for half 
an hour or upwards, he has always on his return 
found Watch in the same attitude. 

If any of your readers doubt the truth of any part 
of my account of this sagacious animal, he may 
easily satisfy himself of the truth of each particular, 
which is known to hundreds in this town, as well as 
to your friend and correspondent, 

August, 1813. AMICUS CANUM. 

Sl s”F 
SHEPHERDS, SHEEP, AND DOGS.* 
— 

We copy the following interesting article from 
the Spectator, together with the prefatory and inter- 
spersed notes of the editor :— 

When a poet takes to prose, we are apt to expect too 
much from him: whether from this or some other cause, 
we have never been entirely satisfied with Mr. Hogg’s per- 
formances out of metre. He reserves his imagination for 
his verse, and he hampers himself between fictitious events 
and faithfully-recorded anecdotes. He would at the same 
time illustrate the shepherd’s life both by fact and fiction ; 
and his is not the first failure in a similar attempt. We 
were in great hopes, from the title of this his last produc- 
tion, that he had confined himself to the recording of the 
real experience of a shepherd’s life: we hoped he hed in- 
corporated all his observations of nature—all his remarks 
upon the character and condition of his brother shepherds 
—their superstitions, their amusements, their peculiarities, 
and a deseription of the scenery amidst which they pursue 
their toilsome and perilous calling ; we expected, in short, 
& complete picture of a shepherd’s life, with its pains and 
pleasures, its enjoyments, and its hair-breadth escapes. 
That the Ettrick Shepherd is fully qualified to form an 
interesting work out of such materials, if any person could 
doubt it, may be amply proved by a reference to three 
admirable chapters in the Shepherd’s Calendar, of anature 
different frem the rest of the work, entitled Sheep, Snow. 
storms, and Dogs: they are chapters full of interest both 
to the naturalist and the philanthropist, as well as to the 
general reader. The remainder of the volume consists 
chiefly of anecdotic tales, similar to those at the end of the 
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Brownie of Bodsbeck and the Winter Tales. From any 
one but the author of the Queen’s Wake, we might be 
well content to praise him: as it is, we read them with 
pleasure, and then, with critical ingratitude, observe that 
Mr. Hogg might have done better. We will make 
amends, however, by saying, that the three chapters we 
have spoken of are worth half a dozen fashionable novels, 
a score of treatises on digestion, five quarto volumes of 
travels in Italy, and a considerable number of such ser- 
mons as have lately issued from the press. 

We very much wish that we cou!d compress into a rea- 
sonable compass only the cream of our author's anecdotes 
and descriptions. The first relate to sheep. It is only a 
shepherd who can write of sheep. The unpractised eye 
ean see no difference between one sheep and another ; 
they are not to the spectator a collection of individuals, 
but a moving mass of animal matter: the shepherd and 
his dog, however, have eyes for shades of difference; they 
know the countenance and the character of every unit of 
their flock. The most remarkable properties of sheep are 
their attachment to the place of their birth, and their 
strong natural affection for their offspring. In order to 
return to the place of their birth, they have been known 
to perform journeys of an immense length—even from 
Yorkshire to the Scottish Highlands; and in spite of 
numerous obstacles and various kinds of opposition, which 
it required a species of reasoning to avoid or overcome. 
For instance, on one occasion, a sheep which was making 
with her lamb an extraordinary auabasis from Glenlyon 
in the Highlands to a farm in Tweeddale, arrived, un- 
luckily, at Stirling on the morning of a great annual fair: 
judging it imprudent to venture through the crowd with 
her lamb, she halted ou the north side of the town till 
break of day next morning, when she was seen to steal 
through the town. This love of the birth-place assumes 
the character of an instinct: we are told of an ewe that 
used invariably to go ten miles to a wild hill where she 
herself was born, to yean her lambs; but what is most 
extraordinary is, that the lambs themselves, when they 
grew up, had the same inconvenient habit, so that the 
shepherd was obliged to sell the whole brood. Of the 
attachment to offspring several touching stories are told: 
not the least so is the following. 

** One of the two years while I remained on this farm, 
a severe blast of snow came on by night about the latter 
end of April, which destroyed several scores of our lambs ; 
and as we had not enow of twins and odd lambs for the 
mothers that had lost theirs, of course we selected the best 
ewes, and put lambs tothem. As we were making the 
distribution I requested of my master to spare me a lamb 
tor a hawked ewe which he knew, and which was standing 
over a dead lamb in the head of the hope, about four miles 
from the house. He would not do it, but bid me let her 
stand over her lamb for a day or two, and perhaps a twin 
would be forthcoming. I did so, and faithfully she did 
stand to her chatge; so faithfully, that I think the like 
never was equalled by any of the woolley race. I visited 
her every morning and evening, and for the first eight 
days never found her above two or three yards from the 
lamb; and always, as I went my rounds, she eyed me 
jong ere I came near her, and kept trampling with her 
foot, and whistling through her nose, to frighten away the 
dog; he got a regular chase twice a-day as I passed by ; 
but, however excited and tierce a ewe may be, she never 
offers any resistance to mankind, being perfectly and 
meekly passive to them. The weather grew fine and 
warm, and the dead lamb soon decayed, which the body 
of a dead lamb does particularly soon ; but still this affec- 
tionate and desolate creature kept hanging over the poor 
remains with an attachment that seemed to be nourished 
by hopelessness. It often drew the tears from my eyes to 
see her hanging with such fondness over a few bones, 
mixed with a small portion of wool. For the first fort- 
night she never quitted the spot, and for another week she 
visited it every morning and evening, uttering a few kindly 
and heart-piercing bleats each time; till at length every 
remnant of her offspring vanished, mixing with the soil, 
or wafted away by the winds.” 

We have often heard of the sagacity and intelligence of 

‘the shepherd’s dog, the original of his genius, as it is sup- 


posed ; but we never met with so well-authenticated and | 


curious a history of his remarkable qualities asi: Mr. 


Hogg’s Dog chapter. We have the history of the author’s 
dog Sirrah and all his race, Hector and his descendants : 
it is very curious and very amusing: we will select an 
anecdote or two. 

‘© was a shepherd for ten years on the same farm, 
where I had always about seven hundred lambs put under 
my charge every year at weaning-time. As they were of 
the short, or black-faced breed, the breaking of them was 
a very ticklish and difficult task. I was obliged to watch 
them night and day for the first four days, during which 
time I had always a person to assist me. It happened one 
year, that just about midnight the lambs broke, and came 
up the moor upon us, making a noise with their running 
louder than thunder. We got up and waved our plaids, 
and shouted, in hopes to turn them; but we only made 
matters worse, for in a moment they were all around us, 
and by our exertions we cut them into three divisions; 
one of these run north, another south, and those who came 
up between us straight up the moor to the westward. I 
called out * Sirrah, my man, they’re a’ away ;” the word, 
of all others, that set him most upon the alert, but owing 
to the darkness of the night, and blackness of the moor, 
I never saw him at all. As the division of the lambs that 
ran southward were going straight towards the fold, where 
they had been that day taken from their dams, I was afraid 
they would go there, and again mix with them ; so I threw 
off part of my clothes, and pursued them, and by great 
a exertion, and the help of another old dog that I 

ad besides Sirrah, I turned them, but in a few minutes 
afterwards lost them altogether. I ran here and there, 
not knowing what to do, but always, at intervals, gave a 
loud whistle to Sirrah, to let him know that I was depend- 
ing on him. By that whistling, the lad who was assisting 
me found me out; but he likewise had lost all trace what. 
soever of the lambs. I asked if he had never seen Sirrah ? 
He said he had not; but that after I left him, a wing of 
the lambs had come round him with a swirl, and that he 
supposed Sirrah had then given them a turn, though he 
could not see him for the darkness. We both concluded 
that whatever way the lambs ran at first, they would finally 
land at the fold where they left their mothers, and without 
delay we bent our course towards that ; but when we came 
there, there was nothing of them, nor any kind of bleating 
to be heard, and we discovered with vexation that we had 
come on a wrong tract. 

*«* My companion then bent his course towards the farm 
of Glen on the north, and I ran away westward for several 
miles, along the wild track where the lambs had grazed 
while following their dams. We met after it was day, 
far up in a place called the Black Cleuch; but neither of 





us had been able to discover our lambs, nor any traces of 
them. It was the most extraordinary circumstance that 
had ever occurred in the annals of the pastoral life! We 
had nothing for it but to return to our master, and to in- 
form him that we had lost his whole flock of lambs, and 
knew not what was become of one of them. 

*¢On our way home, however, we discovered a body of 
lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, ealled the Flesh 
Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of 
them, looking all round for some relief, but still standing 
true to his charge. The sun was then up; and when we 
first came in view of them, we concluded that it was one of 
the divisions of the lambs, which Sirrah had been unable 
to manage until he came to that commanding situation, 
for it was about a mile and a half distant from the place 
where they first broke and scattered. But what was our 
astonishment, when we discovered, by degrees, that not one 
lamb of the whole flock was wanting! How he had got 
all the divisions collected in the dark, 1s beyond my com- 
prehension. The charge was left entirely to himself from 
midnight until the rising of the sun ; and if all the shep- 
herds in the Forest had been there to assist him, they 
could not have effected it with greater propriety. Allthat 
I can say further is, that I never felt so grateful to any 
creature below the sun as I did to Sirrah that morning.” 


Another achievement is told as follows: — 

** T was sent to a place in Tweeddale, called Stanhope, 
to bring home a wild ewe that had strayed from home. 
The place lay at the distance of about fifteen miles, and 
my way to it was over steep hills, and athwart deep glens; 
—there was no path, and neither Sirrah nor I had ever 
travelled the Seell before. The ewe was brought in and 
put into a barn over night; and, after being frightened 
in this way, was set out to me in the morning to be driven 
home by herself. She was as wild as a roe, and bounded 
away to the side of the mountain like one. I sent Sirrah 
on a circular route wide before her, and let him know 





that he had the charge of her. When I left the people 
at the house, Mr. Tweedie, the farmer, said to me, 
*Do you really suppose that you will drive that sheep 


over these hills, and out through the midst of all the 
sheep in the country?’ I said I would try to do it. 
‘Then let me tell you,’ said he, ‘that you may as 
well try to travel to yon sun.” The man did not know 
that I was destined to do both the one and the other! 
Our way, as I said, lay all over wild hills, and through 
the middle of flocks of sheep. I seléciu got a sight 
of the ewe, for she was sometimes a mile before me 
sometimes two; but Sirrah kept her in command the 
whole way—never suffered her to mix with other sheep— 
nor, as far I could judge, ever to deviate twenty yards 
from the track by which he and I went the day before, 
When we came over the great height towards Manor 
Warren, Sirrah and his charge happened to cross it a 
little before me, and our way lying down hill for several 
miles, I lost all traces of them, but still held on my track, 
I came to two shepherds’ houses, and asked if they had 
seen any thing of a black dog, with a branded face and 
a long tail, driving a sheep? No; they had seen no such 
thing; and, besides, all their sheep, both above and 
below the houses, seemed to be unmoved. I had nothing 
for it but to hold on my way homeward; and at length, 
on a corner of a hill at the side of the water, I discovered 
my trusty coal-black friend sitting with his eye fixed in. 
tently on the burn below him, and sometimes giving a 
casual glance behind to eee if I was coming :—he had the 
ewe standing there, safe and unhurt. 

‘* When I got her home, and set her at liberty among our 
own sheep, he took it highly amiss. I could scarcely 
prevail with him to let her go; and so dreadfully was he 
affronted, that she should have been let go free after all 
his toil and trouble, that he would not come near me all 
the way to the house, nor yet taste any supper when he 

: ; ag I believe he wanted me to take her home and 

ill her.” 

This dog had a laughable peculiarity, which created no 
little disturbance in the shepherd’s d tic circle : it 
arose either from a great love or a great hatred to music. 

** He never heard music but he drew towards it; and 
he never drew towards it but he joined in it with all his 
vigour. Many a good psalm, song, and tune, was he 
the cause of spoiling ; for when he set fairly to, ‘at which 
he was not slack, the voices of all his ccadjutors had no 
chance with bis. It was customary with the worthy old 
farmer with whom I resided, to perform the family wor- 
ship evening and morning ; and before he began, it was 
always necessary to drive Sirrah to the fields, and close 
the door. If this was at any time forgotten or neglected, 
the moment that the psalm was raised, he joined with all 
his zeal, and at such a rate that he drowned the voices of 
the family before three lines could be sung. Nothing 
further could be done till Sirrah was expelled. But then, 
when he got to the peat-stack knowe before the door, 
especially if he got a blow in going out, he did give his 
powers of voice full scope without mitigation; and even 
at that distance he was often a hard match for us all. 

** Some imagined that it was from a painful sensation 
that he did this. Nosuchthing. Music was his delight: 
it always drew him towards it hke a charm. I slept in the 
byre-loft, Sirrah in the hay-nook in a corner below. When 
sore fatigued, I sometimes retired to my bed before the hour 
of tamily worship. In such cases, whenever the psalm 
was raised in the kitchen, which was but a shert distance, 
Sirrah left his lair; and laying his ear close to the bottom 
of the door to hear more distinctly, he growled a low note 
in accompaniment, till the sound expired ; and then rose, 
shook his ears, and returned to his hay-nook. Sacred 
music affected him most; butin either that or any slow 
tune, when the tones dwelt upon the key-note, they put 
him quite beside himself; his eyes had the gleam of mad- 
ness in them; and he sometimes quitted singing, and li- 
terally fell to barking. All his race have the same qua- 
lities of voice and ear in a less or greater degree.” 

Hector, the son of Sirrah used to take a still more sin- 
gular interest in the family prayers. 

*¢ It will appear strange to hear a dog’s reasoning faculty 
mentioned, as it has been ; but I have hardly ever seen a 
shepherd’s dog do any thing without perceiving his reasons 
for it. Ihave often amused myself in calculating what 
his motives were for such and such things, and I generally 
found them very cogent ones. But Hector had a droll 
stupidity about him, and took up forms and rules of his 
own, for which I could never perceive any motive that was 
not even further out of the way than the action itself. He 
had one uniform practice, and a very bad one it was, 
during the time of family worship,—that just three or 
four seconds before the conclusion of the prayer, he started 
to his feet, and ran barking round the apartment like a 
crazed beast. My father was so much amused with this, 











that he would never suffer me to correct him for it, and I 
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scarcely ever saw the old man rise from the prayer without 
his endeavouring te suppress a smile at the extravagance 
of Hector. None of us could ever find out how he knew 
that the prayer was near done, for my father was not formal 
in his prayers; but certes he did know,—of that we had 
nightly evidence. There never was any thing for which 
I was so puzzled to discover a reason as this; but, from 
accident, I did discover it ; and however ludicrous it may 
appear, I am certain I was correct. It was much in cha- 
racter with many of Hector's feats, and rather, I think, 
the most outré of any principle he ever acted on. As I 
said, his chief daily occupation was pointing the cat. Now, 
when he saw us all kneel down in a circle, with our faces 
couched on our paws, in the same posture with himself, it 
struck his absurd head that we were all engaged in point- 
ing the cat. He lay on tenters all the time, but the acute- 
ness of his ear enabling him, through time, to ascertain 
the very moment when we would all spring to our feet, he 
thought himself, * I shall be first after her, for you all !’ ” 

The following is an affecting anecdote of a dog which 
belonged to Mr. Steel, ** flesher in Peebles.”’ 

‘+ Mr. Steel had such an implicit dependence on the at- 
tention of this animal to his orders, that whenever he put 
a lot of sheep before her, he took a pride in leaving it to 
herself, and either remained to take a glass with the farmer 
of whom he had made the purchase, or took another road, 
to look after bargains or other business. But one time he 
chanced to commit a drove to her charge at a place called 

Willenslee, without attending to her condition, as he ought 
to have done. ‘This farm is five miles from Peebles, over 
wild hills, and there is no regularly-defined path to it.— 
Whether Mr. Steel remained behind, or took another road, 
I know not ; but on coming home late in the evening, he 
was astonished at hearing that his faithful animal had 
never made her appearance with the drove. He and his 
son, orservant, instantly prepared to set out by different 
paths in search of her; but on their going out to the street, 
there was she coming with the drove, no one missing ; and 
marvellous to relate, she was carrying a young pup in her 
mouth! She had been taken in travail on the hills; and 
how the poor beast had contrived to manage her drove in 
her state of suffering, is beyond human calculation ; for 
her road lay through sheep the whole way. Her master’s 
heart smote him when he saw what she had suffered and 
effected; but she was nothing daunted; and having de- 
posited her young one in a place of safety, she again set 
out full speed to the hills, and brought another, and ano- 
ther, till she trought her whole litter, one by one; but the 
last one was dead. I give this as I have heard it related 
by the country people; for though I knew Mr. Walter 
Steel well enough, I cannot say I ever heard it from his 
own mouth. I never entertained any doubt, however, of 
the truth of the relation, and certainly it is worthy of being 
preserved, for the credit of that must docile and affectionate 
of all animals—the shepherd's dog.” 

The stories told of the dogs of the sheep-stealers are truly 
marvellous; but as we have them not on Mr. Hogg’s own 
authority, we prefer to select another remarkable instance 
either of nice observation, the mode of which is beyond the 
detection of human powers, or what is perhaps the same 
thing, an instinctive sagacity—from the chapter on snow- 
storms. It is wonderful. 

** When we came to the ground where the sheep should 

have been, there was not one of them above the snow.— 
Here and there, at a great distance from each other, we 
could perceive the heads or horns of stragglers appearing ; 
and these were easily got out: but when we had collected 
these few, we could find no more. They had been lying 
all abroad in a scattered state when the storm came on, an 
were covered over just as they had been lying. It was on 
a kind of sloping ground, that lay half beneath the wind, 
and the snow was uniformly from six to eight feet deep.— 
Under this the sheep were lying scattered over at least one 
hundred acres of heathery ground. It was avery ill-looking 
concern. We went about boring with our long poles, and 
often did not find one sheep in a quarter of an hour. But 
at length a white shaggy colly, named Sparkie, that be- 
longed to the cowherd boy, seemed to have comprehended 
something of our perplexity, for we observed him plying 
and scraping in the snow with great violence, and always 
looking over his shoulder to us. On going to the spot we 
found that he had marked straight above a sheep. From 
that he flew to another, and so on to another, as fast as we 
could dig them out, and ten times faster, for he sometimes 
had twenty or thirty holes marked beforehand. 

**We got out three hundred of that division before 
night, and about half as many on the other parts of the 
farm, in addition to those we had rescued the day before ; 
and the greater part of these would have been lost had it 





not been for the voluntary exertions of Sparkie. Before 
the snow went away, (which lay only eight days) we had 
got out every sheep on the farm, either dead or alive, ex- 
cept four; and that these were not found was not Sparkie’s 
blame, for, though they were buried below a mountain of 
snow at least fifty feet deep, ke had again and again marked 
on the top of it above them. The sheep were all living 
when we found them ; but those that were buried in the 
snow to a certain depth, being, I suppose, in a warm, half- 
suffocated state, though on being taken out they bounded 
away like roes, were instantly after paralyzed by the sud- 
den change of atmosphere, and fell down, deprived of all 
power in their limbs. We had great numbers of these 
to carry home and feed with the hand; but others that 
were buried very deep, died outright in a few minutes. 
We did not, however, lose above sixty in all; but I am 
certain Sparkie saved us at least two hundred.” 


=cientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteore‘ogical,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular acts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN BOTANY. 





(From the London Weekly Review.) 





Nothing escapes the searching eye of a savant. Thanks 
to his inquiries, we shall, at no distant period, be as well 
acquainted with the world that preceded our own, as we 
are with the most familiar objects of the latter. Werner, 
Hutton, Cuvier, Von Buch, Playfair, Humboldt, and 
others, have traced almost every part of the antediluvian 
fabric with the precision of a land-surveyor, who marks, 
on his coloured plan, the different plots of ground he 
has been examining. Faujas de St. Fond, Blainville, 
Lacépéde, with Cuvier again at their head, have been 
able to draw up the muster-roll of the animated beings 
which ranged at liberty over that fabric, or steadfastly 
abided in some part of it; and man was not amongst 
them. The vegetable inhabitants of the antediluvian 
world have alone been, in a great measure, neglected by 
naturalists, or only partially considered. Monsieur Adol- 
phe Brongniart, the son, we believe, of the eminent 
geologist of that name, who is director of the Sévres 
Manufactory, has at length rescued from darkness this 
department of natural history, and, by a sevies of curious 
researches, has thrown considerable light on a subject 
which cannot fail to prove of the highest interest to the 
botanist and the man of science generally. Such is the 
precision with which this gentleman has investigated the 
subject, that he thinks he can not only establish a clear 
division of antediluvian plants into six great classes, but 
also institute a successful comparison between them and 
the genera or species of the postdiluvian Flore. Inde- 
pendently of the intrinsic importance, which naturally 
belongs to such an inquiry, there are two collateral ques- 
tions, curious, if not interesting, connected with it, which 
Mons. Brongniart has also been able to solve, namely,— 
What must have been the appearance and the tempera- 
ture of the earth, when such plants as Mons. Brongniart 
has discovered, or observed, were vegetating on its surface ? 
and how far the various epochs of the existence of these 
plants accord with the epochs of antediluvian zoology, or 
animal life, established by modern geologists ? 

Primitive vegetation corresponds in its periods to the 
three successive formations of soil, from the earliest times 
of the creation, down to that of the great diluvian change. 

To the first period, which is coetaneous with the sim- 
plest and the oldest formation of the globe, and lasted 
until the occurrence of deposits of coal-strata, belong 
those vegetable bodies, the structure of which is in the 
highest degree simple. These vegetable bodies are also 
remarkable for the rarity and the excessive magnitude of 
their dimensions. With respect to their rarity, compared 
to those of an analogous character inhabiting the present 
world, it is asserted, that of the former there are only six 
distinct families known; whereas of the latter, at least 
two hundred families exist: and with oe to the mag- 
nitude of their dimensions, it will be sufficient to instance 
the fern-trees, which, in the actual world, and under the 
most favourable circumstances, ee to the height of 
from twenty to twenty-five feet only, while the same trees 
rose, in the primitive world, as high as forty and fifty feet. 
Mons. Brongniart thinks that the great coal-formation 





which appeared at the termination of this vegetable period, 


is due to the destruction of the plants in question. He 
considers it as a fact proved a priori, as well as from the 
inspection of the strata in which such plants are found, 
that life, on the surface of the globe, began with the 
vegetable kingdom ; that the animals without a vertebrated 
spine, succeeded next; and that probably the oceans con- 
tained no fish at that time. 

To the second period of antediluvian vegetation, cor- 
responding to the geological depositions of the grés, and 
conchyliferous calcareous stone, which terminated with 
the clay formation, belong, first, a number of massive and 
terrestrial plants deposited in those strata, too small to give 
a decided character to the vegetation of that time; and 
secondly, a series of plants found above those same strata, 
and below the chalk, totally distinct from those which 
marked the first period, and the remains of which are now 
to be met with in the calcareous rock of the Jura and 
other districts. The Cryptogamic plants prevailed to a 
great extent at this epoch, and among the remains of that 
period, no vestige can be traced of any of our recent palm 
trees or dycotiledon plants of our times. During this 
period, no mammiferous animal was in existence, terres- 
trial or aquatic. The reptiles alone constituted the whole 
range of the existing vertebrated animals, different in kind 
and dimension from those of the present world ; among 
which may be mentioned those singular beings destined 
by nature to fly as well as to swim, and since called, from 
the nature of their parts or entire skeletons found by 
geologists, Pterodacty)s, Plesiosaurus, and Ichtyosaurus. 

The third and the last period of antediluvian vegetation, 

far more interesting than either the first or second, and 
separated from the latter by the chalk formation, which 
contains some traces of marine plants, corresponds to the 
period when the last marine irruptions took place, between 
the intervals of which those huge animals were propagated, 
whose vestiges have been distinctly observed, a as the 
Paleotherium and Anoplotherium, and other genera now 
lost; and after them the antediluvian Elephant, the 
Rhinoceros, and other contemporaneous races. The 
plants belonging to this period are distributed in two dis- 
tinct soils, the one resulting from the deposition after 
marine irruptions, the other from depositions left by fresh- 
water inundations. Their character are distinct and pe- 
culiar; but they, in a great degree, correspond to the 
plants of the postdiluvian world. Animalization was 
at its highest degree of perfection during the third period 
of the antediluvian vegetation ; but man formed no part 
of it. 
This subject has attracted great attention in Paris, and 
is canvassed with various feelings by different parties in 
society; it being considered by some that the Mosaic 
account of the creation is falsified by these scientific at- 
tempts to trace the origin of vegetable and animal life on 
our globe, long previous to the formation of man. The 
Jesuits, in particular, exhibit manifest symptoms of dis- 
may on the occasion. 





ECONOMY IN THE USE OF GAS. 


The Philosophical Magazine of February gives the fol- 
lowing results of experiments made by the Rev. W. Taylor, 
of York, on the combustion of coal-gas :— 

Exp. 1.—A piece of wire-gauze being laid upon the 
glass chimney of a common Argand gus-burner, the flame 
is immediately enlarged to twice its former dimensions, 
and its light fuily doubled. 

(A similar experiment being tried with a common Ar- 
gand oil-gas, or reading-lamp with a flat wick, the flame 
is often enlarged, but so discoloured as to yield less light.) 

Exp. 2.—Place the finger, or a bit of cork, so as to close 
the lower opening of the interior passage of a common 
Argand gas-burner:—the flame experiences a sudden en- 
largement, with an increase of light nearly equal to that 
in Exp. 1. , 

(The inner air-passage of an Argand oil-lamp being 
closed, the flame is greatly deteriorated and darkened.) 

Exp. 3.—The ait-tube of an Argand gas-burner being 
stopped, as in Exp. 1, and the flame consequently en- 
larged, no further change happens when wire-gauze is 
laid on the top of the glass chimney. 

Exp. 4.—Over the glass chimney of a single jet gas- 
burner wire-gauze being laid produces no enlargement of 
the flame, and no increase of the light. 

In an experiment at the rooms of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, York, it was found that one hundred feet of gas were 
consumed in three hours and twenty-five minutes, by six 
Argand gas-burners, in the ordinary state; while the same 
gas-burners, provided with wire-gauze caps to their chim- 
neys, yielded an equal light for an equal time, but con- 
sumed only about jifty feet of gas. 





























































































































THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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The Enbestiqator. 


{Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispra- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 


Politics. ] 





ON RELIEVING STREET BEGGARS. 
—>—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§1r,—I shall be obliged if you will find room in the 
Kaleidoscope for the following observations on relieving 
street beggars. If the principles here laid down could be 
generally acted upon the community at large would be 
benefited. 


Man, in his original state, is so closely allied to the brute 
creation that it is scarcely, possible to consider him a dis- 
tinct species. The actions and passions being under no 
control, the greatest license is naturally given to both, and 
the intermixture being of that indiscriminate nature that 
no ties of relationship are ever formed, it naturally follows 
that each individual must exert himself for his own ex- 
istence, all his fellows having no earthly care but self. In 
cases where in a country there are strong and ferocious 
beasts of prey, natural instinct and self-preservation in- 
duce and compel two or more animals of inferior strength 
to herd together. So it is with man in the first stage of 
society. 

Though in the first and primitive state man will only strive 
to provide for his immediate wants, yet the same instinct 
which leads him to combine with one or more of his spe- 
cies, for self-preservation, will, in time, point out to him 
the actual necessity of taking care of any overplus of food 
which he may collect, hunger, which he will otherwise oc- 
casionally suffer, acting as a stimulus upon his faculties. 
Self being the predominant spring of human action, each 
man naturally, under such circumstances, hoards and pro- 
tects, for his own use, any surplus provisions that he may 
be fortunate enough to meet with, either in the chase or by 
whatever means he is enabled to procure it; and this sur- 
plus provision is the groundwork and commencement of 
all capital or property. The possessor of capital naturally 
gets an ascendancy ; for while he has more than sufficient 
for his immediate use, his less fortunate fellow may be in 
an actual state of starvation; and as in the early stages of 
society the feelings of charity are not so easily excited as 
those of cupidity, what the one will not part with on the 
first account, his self-love will prevail upon him to do upon 
the second; and the other, from actual want, is induced, 
for a present advance of food certain, to hunt or work for 
the advancing party upon an uncertainty ; and this is the 
first grade between master and servant. It being the na- 
ture of property or capital to increase itself, the first holder 
soon finds his account in making many advances in this 
way, each person that he so sends out every day assisting 
to add to the amount of his surplus provision, and this, 
in time, increases to such a degree that his future wants 
are ina manner provided for. This care for the future 
naturally begets idleness, and may be considered the pa- 
rent and nursery of luxury. 

Having thus provided for his immediate and actual 
wants, it isthe peculiar nature of man to seek further the 
gratification of his ease and palate; and as one set of men 
living in any particular district will invariably be the 
holders of some article (owing to the nature of the soil or 
climate, or both,) which he, in another, cannot procure, 
but which his indolence or luxury induces him to wish to 
possess, and which he finds he cannot obtain by main force, 
the expedient of an exchange of some of his surplus pro- 
vision for the article in question naturally suggests itself ; 
and here is to be found the offspring of commerce. 


It is at this stage that civilization begins to dawn ; and | 


one of its first acts will be the forming of rules and regula- 
lations for the general good of the community, and those 
for the protection of property will naturally (the holders of 


same) stand foremost. 

Thus society is formed, and in its most refined state must 
act entirely on the foregoing principles; the higher the 
state of civilization, the greater will be the wants of the 
community, which will produce a more frequent and 
greater intercourse with surrounding nations. 

From what has already been said, it will be clearly seen 
that capital is neither more nor less than that supply of 
provision which is over and above what is necessary for the 
consumption of any particular man or nation; and the 
wealth of any nation will be entirely dependant on the ac- 
tivity and industry of its individual members. As the 
happiness of a nation generally is, in a great measure, de- 
pendant on its internal wealth and prosperity, it becomes 
the bounden duty of every man to exert all his faculties to 
increase the capital of the community, and, in a most de- 
termined manner, to set his face against idleness; for every 
member who is a consumer, without making any addition 
to the general stock, becomes one of the means of internal 
poverty and wretchedness. But as, in the foundation of 
society, so in the more advanced state of civilization, there 
will always be a number of individuals without capital, 
and who, from various causes, are unable to provide for 
their necessary wants. Their more fortunate fellows, acted 
upon by their feelings of commiseration and charity, have 
and doset apart a certain portion of their own over-abundant 
productions to be applied to the relief of those who, unfor- 
tunately, are incapable of providing for themselves ; and 
here we see the foundation of the poor laws. But though it 
becomes not only the wish but the pleasure of the rich man 
to provide for those who cannot provide for themselves, it 
becomes also a paramount obligation upon him, not only 
upon his own account, but from a duty he owes to society, 
that he makes an especial difference between the man who 
cannot provide for himself and the one who is too idle to 
do so. 

As, however, it is not to be supposed that each indivi- 
dual is enabled, of his own knowledge, to discriminate be- 
tween these two characters, and to judge which is the one 
to whom the advance should be made, it has been found 
essential to the general good, and society have acted thereon, 
to provide one common fund for the relief of all distressed 
and poor persons, appointing officers to superintend the 
proper distribution of the same, and part of whose duty it 
is to make the necessary inquiry, previously to relieving 
any, for the purpose of ascertaining that it is really the 
want of employment, or some bodily infirmity, and not 
idleness, that brings the party soliciting aid to such a 
dreadful necessity. 

Notwithstanding the above excellent, judicious, chari- 
table, and humane regulation and institution, there are 
many persons who, without for one moment considering 
the result to society generally, make it their boast that 
they (as they term it) relieve all who make application to 
them; and [ know several who say they would rather give 
to nine impostors than turn away one deserving person. 
But do these people think that they have no moral obliga- 
tion to perform to the society of which they form a part ; 
or do they consider the mischief they are doing, not only 
politically, but morally and religiously ? Do they consider 
that each time they give in this promiscuous manner they 
are holding eut a reward and a premium to idleness, that 
promoter of national wretchedness and insolvency; the 
father of every vice and iniquity; and the first step to all 
demoralization and ruin ? 

The system of street begging has arrived at such a pitch 
that nine-tenths of the beggars we see make an entire 
living by going from one part, of the country to another, 
levying contributions upon the unwary and thoughtless, 
and exercising every species of debauchery and immorality, 
while those who are really objects of pity are, in conse- 
quence of the known villany and dissoluteness of the above- 
mentioned, always looked on with suspicion. Will the 
upholders of such a system say they are actuated by feel- 





property and the framers of the laws being one and the | the community at large, but more particularly to those 


who are really (from untoward circumstances) entitled, by 
every good feeling and brotherly love, to our warmest 
sympathy and commiseration. 

The man who gives his sanction to such profligacy can- 
not be a good member of society, though he may err 
through ignorance. That his conduct is politically bad is 
clear ; its immoral tendency is self-evident; and its irre- 
ligious end need not be pointed out. . 

The parish officer is the person to refer to, who (when a 
Proper application and a case of real want is shown) will 
provide the party with the necessary relief. If all persons 
were to attend to this, the poor would meet with succour 
in distress, and the idler and the vagabond would be ex- 
posed. Yours, &c. C.F. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, April 6, 1829. 





s*Hiscellanics, 





[Translated from the PANORAMA, a new French literary work 
published in this town, and edited by D. Albert, LL.D.) 





SINGULAR COSTUME. 

M. de Louvois was a man of buoyant disposition : 
being at Brest when he was eighteen years of age, em- 
barrassed with debts and without money, he wrote to his 
father, the Marquis de Souvré ; but receiving no answer, 
he sold all his clothes to pay the expenses of his journey 
home. His wardrobe was limited to a cloak much worn, 
and equipped with it, he set out for the Castle of Louvois, 
where he was rather unkindly received by the Marquis, 
and for a few days after his return, M. de Louvois dared 
not renew his request about money. One evening the 
Marquis told him that some of the most distinguished 
ladies of the neighbourhood were coming to dine at the 
castle in two day’s time, and added, that he hoped he 
would throw off that shabby travelling costume and dress 
himself suitably for the occasion. M. de Louvois said 
not a word about the dress he had on being all he pos- 





sessed, but he declared that he had brought with him 
only old clothes, that he much needed new ones, and, 
as that was a favourable opportunity, he concluded by 
asking for money. The Marquis, however, gave a refu- 
sal in a tone which left no hope of future success. M. 





de Louvois did not press the subject further, but con- 
tented himself with merely replying that he would put on 
another suit. The chamber in which he slept was hung 
round with old tapestry, upon which the figures of several 
great persons were painted. He took down a piece of the 
tapestry, representing Armida and Renaud, and sent for the 
tailor of the village. When the tailor arrived, he ordered 
him to make a complete suit, coat, waistcoat, and breeches, 
of the tapestry; to sit up all night, and bring them back 
early on the morning of the second day. The tailor, in 








order that this singular suit should possess some regu- 
larity, made the sleeves of the coat with the arms of 
Armida, and upon the back he placed the head of Re- 
naud, which was ornamented with a fine helmet. Two 
little faces of Cupid and fragments of a shield constituted 
the other parts of the dress, with which M. de Louvois 





decorated himself with no little satisfaction. Thus 
equipped, in the month of July, he awaited, impatiently, 
in his chamber, the arrival of the company. As soon as 
he heard the carriages in the court, he nimbly descended, 
notwithstanding the surprising heaviness of his new suit, 





ings of charity? They are not only doing an injury to| 


skipped to the step at the door, and with an air the 
most polite and becoming, he handed the ladies into the 
castle. Whilst the astonished company were fruitlessly 
questioning M. de Louvois about his odd dress as he led 
them with an air of triumph into the saloon, the Marquis 
made his appearance: the sight of his son, dressed in the 
tapestry of his room, so astonished him that he retreated 
some steps, and asked in a voice of thunder the reason 
of this extravagance. ‘* Father,” replied M. de Louvois. 
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** you ordered me te put on another suit of clothes; I 
had none; and as I had at my disposal this stuff only, 
I have been forced to make use of it in order to obey you.” 


[From the same.} 
THE FLIGHT OF THE TAILOR OF ULM. 
Be not deceived, my good readers: at Ulm, a few 
months ago, not a word was spoken about a crooked- 
fingered tailor, but a good deal was said about a winged 
tailor. 

Fritz, master tailor at Ulm (Wurtemberg) had for a 
long time made known to the public, that he had found 
out an improved method of making wings, by means 
of which he could easily place himself upon the great 
cock of the Cathedral of Ulm. This news had taken the 
rounds of the journals, public-houses, and saloons; and 
the King, delighted with a discovery which would go a 
great way in sounding the genius of his good subjects, 
came in person, with all his court, and took his place in 
an amphitheatre erected upon the ramparts, which border 
the city, along the Danube, to see an exploit which would 
immortalize Master Fritz. Several German Sovereigns 
had also sent ministers extraordinary to witness the novel 
spectacle, and every town and every road throughout Ger- 
many resounded, for the space of eight days, with the cry 
of ** To Ulm! to Ulm!” 

The 24th of October, beirg a most beautiful day, a 
hundred thousand people gave a lively and animated 
appearance to the banks of the Danube. They had come 
from various parts to see Fritz equipped with his new 
apparatus, flup his wings, cry ‘* Vive le Roi,” leap from 
the ramparts, and fall into the water, out of which some 
humane fishermen drew him, to the great satisfaction of 
all Suabia, who would have been inconsolable had such 
a genius been drowned ! R. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 
—>—— 
(From the Atheneum.) 

We have before us a considerable number of autographs, 
and on a few of these we propose to make some brief ob- 
servations. 

Here is a long letter from Voltaire. How regular, how 
clear, how careful, with how few marks of individuality of 
character! Here is scarcely a trace of imagination or of 
feeling ; no fn earnestness, scarcely a single letter 
completely and roundly formed, and a sort of contemptuous 
dash or pig tail at the end of many of his words, Fall of 
scorn and impertinence. 

Heyne is in his writing exactly what he was in reality— 
firm, upright, formal, with some angularity, and a good 
dea! of eccentricity. Every word looks as if, in inditing 
it, he had overcome no less difficulties than those which 
beset his life. 

The next letter is Madame de Stael’s. The writing is 
hasty end irregular; and its imperfection seems as if it 
proceeded from eagerness and carelessness, rather than 
from inability to exhibit her mind, or the want of any to 
exhibit. There is throughout the penmanship a singular 
taixture of weakness and strength; and he must be a no- 
vice in Lillet-doux who does not perceive, at a glance, the 
warmth, boldness, and decision of her mind. 

Then we tind a letter by Franklin, in his 75th year. 
The hand is of a mercantile character, and as flowing, 
clerk-like, and complete as possible. All is regular and 
turmal; and there are in his dashes, flourishes, and spaces, 
abundant tokeus of that personal vanity wherein Franklin 
was by no means deficient. 

A iong letter of Christina of Sweden exhibits a very 
characteristic penmanship. The lines are crooked and ir- 
regular, and full of the marks of haste; the letters large, 
dashing, angular, imperfect, and ill-connected. The wri- 
ting must strike every one as indicative of pretension, 
vanity, carclessness, and passion, and very meagre in 
feeling. 

Here are a few lines from the pen of the young Preten- 
der, as weak and full of failure as his life. 

Next we have a letter of Robespierre, fellow-townsman 
of Vidocq, (both were born at Arras,) and a more cele- 
erated rascal than he. In this writing we see but little at- 


forme. Yet the execution is freer and better than the con- 
ception. There is no elegance anywhere; nothing like a 
flourish except at his own name. It would seem that he 
had no pleasure in beauty and ornament not connected 
directly with hisown importance. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more opposite to boldness and exuberance of mind ; 
and though the letter is very short, and not a public one, 
it contains several corrections of words, which indicate a 
certain study of effect. One fancies the writing to be full 
of cunning and meanness. 

The next is a note of Marmontel’s, written when he was 
sixty-eight. It shows great attention to detail, and ex- 
treme clearness. There is a good deal of feebleness in the 
elemental forms of the penmanship. But the aspect of the 
whole is agreeable, even, and gentlemanly. 

A few lines by Calvin are as bold, energetic, and decided 
as possible. Many of the letters are ill-conceived, but 
they are executed (like Servetus) with the utmost deter- 
mination and vigour. It seems, as if he had thought of 
nothing but going right on to the end of his design, and 
stamping his name on it when completed; and the effect, 
though abundantly strong, is rough and hurried. There 
is no ornament whatever. 

We have before us a few lines by Raphael, which are 
as peculiar and as beautiful in point of ——— as 
could be expected from him. It is round, bold, clear, and 
graceful; and a feeling of the beautiful seems to have been 
present to him in the formation of every letter. 

Next is a letter of Sir Walter Scott, of which the hand- 
writing is chiefly remarkable for its manly and unpretend- 
ing character. It bears the impress in every letter of a 
strong and well-developed character. 

A oe letter from Queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. of 

France, is as flighty and complex in penmanship as she 
was in mind. It displays considerable energy and great 
eagerness of character; but much also of uncertainty, con- 
fusion, inconsistency, and ostentation. 
We then find a MS. by Fenelon,—the first page ef 
‘¢Telemaque.” Most of our readers must recollect with 
horror those weary words ** Calypso ne pouvoit se consoler 
du depart d’Ulysse.” How often have they put us in need 
ef consolation! How often have we thumbed them; how 
often, alas! drenched them with our sorrows! We can 
scarcely see them even in the hand-writing of Fenelon 
without a feeling of detestation. The writing, however, 
is fair and pleasant. Rather feeble, indeed, and meagre, 
but clear, regular, and elegant. 





A HUSSAR’S LIFE ON SERVICE. 
While the older folks have ambition and weight of com- 
mand to engage the attention and feelings, we more 
juvenile, delight in all around us; and, like individuals 
of savage nations, from a want of other pursuits, enjoy the 
excitement of our warlike profession. Iam confident that 
in danger and risk there is pleasure, if not happiness; and 
situated as we are, no gambler can be more deeply in- 
terested for hié guineas, than we are in the warlike game 
in which our lives are ** set on the hazard of the die.” I 
often doubt, when this state of excitement to which we are 
now so accustomed shall cease, if we shall ever be content 
to sink back into the humdrum, every-day existence of 
good citizens. The uncertainty of our position, and the 
constant change of scene and place, to which we are ever 
liable, (even to the heart’s content of a gipsy,) almost 
keep ennui at a distance. We may be in our present 
quarters a week, or the bugle may call us to horse within 
ten minutes, and expectation thus keeps us ever on the qui 
vive. Should our spirits flag for the moment, in a few 
hours they are sure to be restored by soine such unlooked- 
for event as a pass-order being suddenly circulated ** for 
the regiment to hold itself in readiness to move at the short- 
est notice,” or for the horses to be saddled, and for every 
man to lie by his horse’s head. When at the advanced- 
posts, (as we are at present,) our time is delightfully passed 
in watching the movements of the hostile armies, and the 
enemy’s posts en face, not to say any thing of the alert oc- 
casioned by his vicinity. I defy any one to name a more 
exhilarating sound, (which can alone be compared to a 


pettr?” ‘* Mount the in-lying picket,” or ‘* Pack the 
baggage,” are reverberated to its utmost limits, proving 
all active in preparation for defence or retreat. Being on 
picket is not agreeable, although even those in support are 
obliged to be almost equally alert. If, during a march, 
this duty commences, of course, a8 soon as we arrive in 
our quarters or camp, and instead of laying in a stock of 
repose, we are pushed on a mile or two in front heartily 
jaded and tired. This is doubly inconvenient, if we have 
before us the prospect of anothet,:march the next day, 
which ensures for ourselves and horses thirty-six hours’ 
duty without any rest whatever. ' If a line of posts is sta. 
tionary, we areat the advance half an hour before daylight, 
in order to strengthen it, should the enemy attack, the 
dawn of day being the hour at which they judiciously 
come on, if they intend to act in earnest; in order, kind 
souls, to have the whole day, and as much daylight as pos. 
sible before them, to do usall the harm in their power be. 
tween sunrise and sunset. _ It is not a post of any danger 

if your men know their duty and have their wits about 
them. Not that our nation are by any means suited for 
this kind of service, our soldiery being mere children of 
habit, and so seldom thrown on their own resources, par. 
ticularly intellectual, that they are little capable of reflec. 
tion, or of being trusted beyond their almost mechanical 
duties. A wag in the Quarter-master-general’s department 
used, at the early part of our career in the Peninsula, when 
our cavalry were less accustomed to their duty, to try the 
intelligence of our videttes. He generally had to report that 
they were almost universally true examples of John Bull’s 
moroseness, heaviness, and reserve, that is to say, on all 
points connected with the ope f their position, &c.; but, 
on alluding to their rations of beef and rum, that their 
countenances brightened up, as though touched by a 
Promethean torch, that they instantly unbent, and became 
at once communicative and even affable. Picket is te. 
dious during the day, and at night anxious. You cannot 
hide from yourself that on you not only the safety of all 
depends, as the army’s watchman, but feel that your own 

credit rests upon your vigilance. { am always most 
anxious; and, if a patrole (that is, two men who have 
gone a certain distance on the road towards the enemy) 
does not return at the usual time, I always mount my 

horse and go along the road to meet them. _Patroling is 
good fun enough, though a little nervous at timés, par- 
ticularly if you are previously lectured on its danger, by 
such representations as being told over and over in to 
take every possible precaution; or being kindly assured 
that you are going into the very jaws of the enemy, or 
some other such agreeable and consolatory introduction, 
accompanied by a look, bordering on compassion, from the 
usually flint-hearted brigade-major or adjutant, imply- 
ing that he never expects to see you again, either dead or 
alive !—Naval and Military Magazine. 





BOAR HUNT. 
We had penetrated about fifty yards, followed by about 
a dozen of the villagers, when, on looking on one side, 
from which a rustling noise proceeded, I saw the black and 
curved back of an immense boar within three yards of me. 
I instantly halted, and silently pointed out the monster to 
my companion. Glancing my eyes at the natives behind 
us, I could hardly refrain from laughing at the picture of 


terror and dismay they exhibited: sharp-sighted, they had 


seen the boar as soon as I did, and immediately a chatter- 
ing of teeth and a smiting of knees commenced; they 
looked, too, blacker than ever, and kept muttering prayers 
to their idol deities; they would have fled if they could, 


but their legs refused to perform their office, and fear 
riveted them to the spot. I whispered to my brother stan- 
dard-bearer that we should fire together. 
kept crouching in his lair; his head was turned from us, 
but I could see his small red eye angrily watching us. 


The enemy still 


My companion was armed with a double-barreled gun, 


one of the barrels charged with small shot, the other with 
ball. In his anxiety he shoved his pieces over my shoulder, 
and fired off the wrong barrel before I had t:rme to draw 
my trigger; the shot lodged in the back part of the boar, 





tally ho! on unpeneting a fox,) than that of a shot fall- 
ing on the ear from the i 
Ail attention is instantly concentrated in that 


tition, or confirmed by two or three reports following each 
other in quick succession. 


celerated, and the whole camp or quarters is in motion ; 





iantion to details, aud yet no openness or grandeur in the 








while cries of **Get my horse!” ** Where is the trum- 





and irritated without disabling him; he uttered a terrific 
irection of the out-lying picket. | gru@t and snort, and starting up, wheeled round and 
direction, | ch 
and all breathing is suspended until the doubts, as to the | ri a ys 
cause of the alarm, are either quieted by a failure of its repe- ja the rest of the natives exhibited their heels in the 
jair from sheer fright, and after making a clean sweep 
In the latter case, anxiety is|through us, the boar dashed away through the cane, 
shown in the faces of all; some hasten the completion of | grinding his foaming tusks, and grunting in defianee. It 
what previously occupied them ; others leave their pursuits | was lucky for us that he did not return to the charge, or 
for calls now more pressing ; the pace of all strollers is ac- | he would have ripped us up, without our being able to offer 
any resistance from our sprawling position on the moist 
ground. We got up, shook ourselves, and congratulating 


34 us most furiously ; he upset half a dozen of us 
"and left, and laid open my servant’s leg with his 
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each other on our fortunate escape, we followed the enc 
to the outside of the cane. Down the bottom of a nullah, 
ora ravine, trotted the boar; a whistling bullet was sent 
after him, which, taking him in the shoulder, brought 
him on his knees, Weran at him with our spears; he 
turned towards us, curling his snout like an angry mastiff; 
we buried our spear heads in his breast; with savage fury 
he bit at the shafts, and long and fiercely did he struggle 
for life ; at last, in a pool of his own gore he breathed his 
last- The enjoyment afforded by our grizly foe did not 
end here. Than the flesh of the cane-fed boar nothing 
can be superior for the table, and we iuxuriated in the 
evening on the savoury repast. Another hog gave us a 
long chase. Hotly we pursued him across the extended 
plain, a couple of Arab greyhounds following close at his 
haunches. At one time he lett us far in the lurch, by 
rushing through a thick hedge of prickly pears, the spines 
of which seemed to give him no inconvenience. At last, 
at the edge of a jungle, our horses carried us within 
throwing distance, and, in succession, we delivered our 
spears at the near shoulder, whilst the greyhounds hung 
on the flanks: a pistol bullet secured our prize.—United 
Service Journal. * 


REMARKABLE PRECOCITY OF TALENT. 





SIGISMUND BARON VON PRAUN. 

This youth, who is distinguished for his early and very 
extraordinary proficiency in the arts and sciences, was born 
at Tyrnau, in Hungary, on the first of June, 1811, where 
his father resided, as colonel in the Austrian service. In 
his second year he was able not only to read with fluency, 
but to give a connected sketch of the history of the 
world. On the 11th of November, 1813, (being then 29 
months old,) he was admitted into the second class of the 
gymnasium at that place; and at the examination of the 
26th of August, 1814, he received the first prize for Ger- 
man reading and writing, the Hungarian language, the 
catechism, and drawitig, in preference to 70 scholars, who 
were much older than himself. At the public examination 
on the 17th of March, 1815, being three years and nine 
months old, he received the same honours for the Latin and 
arithmetic. But the most extraordinary was his astonish- 
ing proficiency in music. In his third year he had made 
himself perfectly master of the violin; and at the last- 
mentioned examination he performed on this most difficult 
instrument a composition by Pleyel, with universal ap- 

lause; a year after he gave his second concert before 
Prines Schwarstenburg, and the principal Hungarian no- 
bility; and from this moment the fame of this prodigy 
spread itself over Europe. In the summer of 1816 he 
gave several concerts at Vienna, and presented a great 
part of his receipts to the invalid fund, for which the 
Emperor honoured him with the order of Civil Merit. 
In 1817, the commencement of his sixth year, he 
began his professional tour, passed through Italy in 
a kind of triumph, and received from the Duchess of 
Parma the order of Constantine, from the Pope the 
golden spurs and the order of St. John Lateran, was 
created Palsgrave, and rewarded with a golden medal and 
a very flattering diploma by the Royal Academy, before 
which he had exhibited with much eciéat his proficiency in 
the sciences. In his thirteenth year he completed his legal 
studies and received 18 royal honorary diplomas from 
Italy, Austria, France, and the Netherlands. He had 
scarcely attained his fifteenth year when he had already 
acquired the reputation of one of the first violin-players, 
and was the author of several works, among which a beau- 
tiful manuscript in seven languages excited great attention. 
His high reputation increased with his subsequent tours 
through Italy, Austria, Holland, France, and Germany, 
of which a longer detail would be superfluous here, as the 
accounts published in the journals of the countries which 
he visited cannot be forgotten by the public. He is at 
present at Nuremberg and will next visit Berlin.— 
Literary Gazette. 





MR ELLISTON’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBUT. 

- When Sheridan ceased to represent the interests of that 
place which is celebrated for its potteries, Mr. Elliston 
first entertained the project of offering himself to the 
worthy burgesses to fill the vacated seat of the most 
finished orator of modern times. Elliston was a perfect 
gentleman ; his abilities had been tried and proved on one 
stage, and he saw no reason why they might not succeed 
on another; besides, Sheridan was a theatrical man, and 
had mixed the political and histrionic professions so hap- 
pily, that the manager was encouraged to imitate his pros- 
perous example. Theatrical genius was popular at the 
time. Old Drury bad already sent a member into Parlia- 





ment, and now that Sheridan was gone, the drama wanted 
a representative. Besides, Elliston had become, by the 
force of his own character, a publie man ; he was flattered 
by those who hoped to gain something by his ascendancy, 
and believed to be all he was represented by the gross 
community, who only hear the last echoes of a man’s de- 
serts) These were inducements and temptations to push 
him on, and he determined to study a new part in the 
farce of life, and immediately put himself into nomination 
for the vacancy. There was one individual who might be 
called the prompter to the electors; it was indispensable 
to obtain his favour; he had always secured Sheridan’s 
election. and it were useless to proceed without his assist- 
ance. No man had more opportunities of studying human 
nature than Elliston 3 pad i all managers must be, more 
or less, good judges of all the vulgar impulses, for they are 
diplomatists in little. Accordingly, Elliston’s first step 
wasto write tothe influential individual a letter soliciting the 
honour of his support. The individual alluded to was, 
and is still, a shoemaker; but then he was a rich shoemaker, 
and never scrupled at spending thousands to secure the 
return of his favourite candidate. The manager’s letter 
was a specimen of the elegant gentleman upon paper ; it 
was ornate, complimentary, diffuse. But what was El- 
liston’s mortification when he received an answer from the 
powerful shoemaker, couched nearly in these terms— 

Sitrn—lI regret that I cannot comply with your wishes, as I 
had previously promised my interest to Mr. Grimaldi. 

Yours, &c. 

Here was a sarcasm that destroyed the manager’s hopes, 
aud blew up with a malicious sneer the whole scheme of 
his Parliamentary project. Of course we need not add, 
that Elliston abandoned his design, and that the caustic 
wit of the shoemaker cured the senatorial ambition of the 
actor.— Atlas. 





FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

Mr. Elijah Barnes, of Pennsylvania, some years since, 
while at work in the field, killed a rattle snake, and im- 
mediately after had occasion to return to his house, and 
took, through mistake, his son’s waistcoat and put in on. 
His son was but a youth, and the waistcoats of both 
father and son were made from the same piece of cloth. 
The weather being warm, the old gentleman did not 
attempt to button his waistcoat until he had arrived and 
seated himself in his house; when, to his astonishment, 
he found it much too small. Imagination now took 
wings, and he instantly conceived the idea, that he had 
been bitten, imperceptibly, by the snake, and was thus 
swollen from its poison. He grew suddenly ill, and took 
his bed. The family was thrown into the utmost confu- 
sion, and as not a minute was to be lost, a messenger 
was despatched, post-haste, for three physicians. The 
first that arrived poured down oil, the second drenched 
him with the juice of plantain, and the third gave him 
freely the decoction of horehound. But notwithstanding 
all these medicines, the patient grew worse and worse, 
every minute, until, at length, his son came home with 
his father’s waistcoat dangling about him. The mystery 
was instantly unfolded, and notwithstanding the oil, plan- 
tain, and horehound, the patient was immediately restored 
to health, except a load on the stomach.—New York 
Morning Herald. We can very readily believe this story, 
and we can also as readily believe that if the ** Malade 
imaginaire,” had supposed himself bitten by a dog instead 
of a snake, he might have had a regular fit of the hydro- 
phobia.—£dit. Kal. 





THE COTTON PLANT. 


Throughout the United States cotton is a plant of annual 
growth ; the frost destroys it, and every year the labour of 
clearing the ground and forming a fresh plantation must 
be undertaken anew. In the Tierra Caliente of Mexico 
nothing of the kind is required. The tree propagates 
itself, and the only attention requisite on the part of the 
proprietor is to prevent the ground from being overrun 
by the multiplicity of other plants which the profuse vege- 
tation of the tropics is continually calling into existence. 
It is impossible that public attention should not speedily 
be turned to an object of so much interest, not only to 
Mexico, but to all the manufacturing countries of the old 
world. Twenty-five thousand arrobas (of 25lb. each) of 
cotton is the utmost that has been | exported from Vera 
Cruz in the years but the supply! must increase with 
the demand, since no great exertion or capital is required 
to produce it. In Texas, Austin’s colony already makes 
large remittances of cotton to New Orleans; and I doubt 
not that this branch of agriculture will soon be everywhere 









The following dialogue, from the Literary Gazette, we 
believe is whimsical enough, and rather characteristic, 
but it is too extravagant and far-fetched. 
AN IRISH INKEEPER. 


A RECENT SKR&TCH. 


English Gentleman.—Holloa! house. 

Landlord.—I don’t know any one of that name here- 
abouts. 

Gent.—Are you the master of this inn ? 

Land.—yY es, Sir, please your honour—when my wife’s 
from home. 

Gent.—Have a bill of fare ? 

Land.—Yes, Sir, surely: the fair of Kildorery is next 
week, and Ballyspugmolane the week after. 

Gent.—Tut—how are your beds ? 

Land.—Very well, I thank you, Sir. 

Gent.—lIs your cellar good ? 

Land.—Oh, never fear that, Sir; I only want the 
buyers to make me the seller. 

Gent.—Is your port fine ? 

Land.—Never a finer port in the three kingdoms, Sir, 
than Cork harbour; and sure I’m quite convenient to it. 

Gent.—Have you any mountain ? 

Land.—Yes, Sir, plenty; the whole country is full of 
mountains. 

Gent.—Have you any porter ? 

Land.—Have I, is it >—I°ll engage Pat is an excellent 
porter ; he’ll make out any place at all. 

Gent.—But I mean porter to drink. 
on Sir, he’d drink the ocean—not a doubt of 
that. 

Gent.—Have you any fish ? 

Land.—They call myself an odd fish. 

Gent.—I think so.—I hope you're no shark. 

Land.—No, Sir, indeed—I'm not a lawyer. 

Gent.—Have you any sole? 

Land.—For your boots and shoes, Sir. 

Gent.—Psha!—have you any plaice ? 

Land.—I have not, Sir; but I was promised one, if I’d 
only vote the way I did not at the last election. 

Gent.—Have you any wild-fowl ? 

Land.—They are tame enough now, for that matter— 
for they have been killed these ten days. 

Gent.—TI must see myself. 

Land.—And welcome, Sir—I’ll fetch you a looking-glass 
in a minute. 








Correspondence. 


THE AOLINA. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—On reading over the interesting sketch of the new 
musical instrument, ‘* The Molina,” in the Kaleidoscope 
of the 31st ult., I was struck with the similarity of the 
principle on which the sound is produced, with that 
given by anatomists as the principle on which the human 
voice is constructed. As the most familiar illustration in 
my possession, I extract a few sentences from part 2d of 
Animal Mechanics, Library of Useful Knowledge, and 
also a few passages, to point out the coincidence the more 
clearly, from the extract you have given from the Har- 
monicon. 

It is stated in the Library of Useful Knowledge, in the 
part above referred to, that ‘* the top of the windpipe is 
called the Jarynz, and consists of five elastic cartilages: 
these do not merely keep the sides of the windpipe apart, 
and the passage for the breath free, but they perform offices 
important both to body and mind; they are an essential 
part of the instrument of voice: they, at the same time, 
guard the lungs from injury. The thyroid cartilage is 
the largest of the cartilages of the larynx ; it is that we feel 
projecting on the fore part of the throat, called the pomum 
adami. It is a protection to the fine apparatus behind it ; 
within the thyroid stand the arytenoid cartilages. This 
cartilage is of an irregular triangular form ; it is socketed 
or articulated on the cartilage below, and is perfectly 
moveable : to the corner which projects forwards the liga- 
ment is fixed; and to its other sides five little muscles are 
attached; these muscles, by moving the cartilage, draw 
and vary the position of the ligament. It is these care 
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The Harmonicon, describing the Zolina, says it is con- 
structed ‘* of a row of rectangular apertures, differing in 
height according to the sound required, and made in a 
piece of metal; springs fixed at one end only are then ac- 
curately fitted to these openings, but in such a manner that 
they may vibrate freely within them, without touching 
their sides. The breath (in playing the instrument) being 
directed against one of these springs, throws it into a vi- 
bratory state, and the aperture is thus alternately closed 
and opened ; nevertheless, the sound is not immediately 
produced by the vibrations of the spring, but by the pe- 
riodically interrupted current of air; and any other means 
that can be devised for opening and shutting, with a ne- 
cessary frequency, an aperture through which a current of 
air is directed, will produce the same sound.” 

In the human voice the air, or breath, being forced from 
the lungs at the required strength, and the cartilages and 
ligament (before spoken of ) varying the size of the aper- 
tures, and the whole machinery being under the complete 
control of the human will, sounds are produced which, for 
compass, variety, and sweetness, we know far exceed the 
power of any inanimate instrument to produce. It will 
be recollected, the machinery thus effective is of the sim- 
plest kind, consisting of one pipe or tube, having at its 
lower extremity a kind of bellows, (the lungs ;) and at its 
upper extremity (the larynx) orifices capable of contraction 
and extension ; the air passing by a regulated force through 
the windpipe from the lungs, is emitted by means of the 
contractibility of the cartilages and ligament at the larynx, 
in the required volume to produce the sound desired: the 
air is still further modulated after it has escaped from the 
larynx, in its passage over the root of the tongue; and the 
roof of the mouth, or rather the cavity formed by the roof 
of the mouth, teeth, &c. acting as a sounding-board to the 
voice ; and the notes of the voice are still further modu- 
lated by the depressions and extensions of the tongue and 
lips: and so admirably is this machinery fitted to its end 
by the Almighty constructor, that the simple act of the 
human will sets all in motion, and the sounds are pro- 
duced with such ease that, notwithstanding their variety 
and compass, a man may be singing and speaking for the 
length of a long life, and remain utterly ignorant of even 
the shadow of a notion as to how the sounds are produced. 

I have not yet seen an olina, but I suppose it to 
be, yet, an imperfect instrument ; its coincidence with the 
human voice appears also to me to be accidental ; for the 
Harmonicon, in adducing Professor Robinson’s experi- 
ment as the origin of the idea on which the Holina is con- 
structed, bears out this opinion. Iam a very indifferent 
mechanic and musician, but still I think, if, in the im. 
provements that may be made on the Holina in its present 
shape, due regard be paid to the principle of the human 
voice, and, as far as possible, that principle be adopted, that 
a simple instrument, possessing great power and compass, 
may be readily constructed. 

Dublin, April 13, 1829. H. 





DRAUGHTS AND JUSTICE. 
—<=— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—t remember your having stated, on several oc- 
casions, that although not a Burgess yourself, and con- 
sequently not entitled to make a speech on the hustings, 
you thought yourself, nevertheless, perfectly competent 
to form an opinion of your own, and also to support it 
whenever no positive privilege interfered with the natural 
rights of man. If this can be made goed in matters which 
concern the town and the country, I humbly conceive 
that it will also be applicable to the game of draughts, 
which is not quite so important, and for which scarcely 
iye readers out of a hundred would care at all, if it were 
never the little sparring which the agitation of such a 
topic may produce. 


who has kindly favoured me with advice, which is to 
serve me at least as long as I live, I cannot help declaring 
that his decisions do not appear to me so very clear and 
unobjectionable as he fancies. He certainly begins his 
exposition in a very methodical and elementary manner ; 
but he unfortunately forsakes the course which he pre- 
tended to follow, and he gets astray with the exclamation, 
** No person ought to profit by his own wrong ;” which 
is nothing to the purpose; for if there be a rule for that, 
there is also a rule for self-destruction, which is paramount 
to any other, whatever may have been the previous errors 
of an individual; but no wrong has, as yet, been com- 
mitted by 4. 

I cannot at all conceive by what singular kind of secret 
reasoning one of the combatants (in a contest on equal 
terms) should be all on a sudden transformed into a crimi- 
nal, and condemned to be his own executioner. As soon 
as the game is fairly opened, each of the players is subject 
to the attacks and snares of his adversary ; and if A. does 
not perceive the latter, he falls, of course, a sacrifice to his 
want of skill or attention; but when he is aware of the 
impending danger, and has the good sense to avoid it, by 
paying the forfeit which the law has established, it is the 
very height of injustice to say,—he must not choose; his 
antagonist has laid a plan for his ruin, and therefore he 
must not only submit to his fate, but even bring on the 
catastrophe by his own exertions, and run down the pre- 
cipice with his eyes open. This doctrine would be the 
more strikingly partial, as the schemer can well afford to 
be reasonable, since he gains a man at all events, and con- 
sequently has not laboured in vain. He would, un- 
doubtedly, rather destroy his opponent at once; but an 
able defence is surely quite as legitimate an object as an 
ingenious attack, and I do not see why the balance of 
justice should be better oiled on one side than on the 
other.— Yours, &c. H. R. 

April 14, 1829. 

EES 
ARITHMETICAL QUERY. 
—=—-~_— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—lI find in your number of the 3Ist March a letter 
from £. on the subject of the arithmetical question of the 
10th, his solution of the 17th, and my remarks on both of 
the 24th March. 

Having some regard for yeur space, I will not accept 
his challenge and ** be so bold as to repeat,” but I beg 
leave to ask a few questions, which J shall thank you, or 
any correspondent more enlightened than either £. or 
myself, to answer. 

Ist. Will not £462 13s. 4d., less 10 per cent. £416 8s. Od., 
answer the question of the 10th of March as well as 
£796 Os. Od., less 10 per cent. £716 8s. Od. ? 

2d. How it can be deduced from my remarks of the 
17th of March, either that I ** do not understand, or do 
not admit, the well-known property of all multiples of 9 ? 

3d. Where are my arithmetical errors ? 

5th. £. says on the 31st., ** My statement of the original 
question ;"—did he, then, write that futile question and 
the answer too ? 

I have only to add, en passant, that I understood from 
the original question, that the tradesman intended to pay 
income tax on what might be left for him to enjoy after 
that tax was paid, namely, on the £716 8s. Od., or on 
£416 8s. Od., as the case may be. I might have been 
wrong, for it is not very clear; but if that were his inten- 
tion, (and we have nothing to do with the /aw of the case 
here,) ** gross income” would not be so improper, so per- 
plexing, so confounding a term for £796 0s. Od. or £462 
13s. 4d. as E. seems to think ; and the tradesman certainly 
(I beg pardon, but Aere I am obliged to repeat) ** should 
have taken an eleventh from his gross income, instead of 
a tenth, if he were willing to pay on his clear annual 





income.” H.C. L. 


4 Rie. 











(Continued from our last.) 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


99. By Mr. Slade.—From a purse full of guineas A took 
15, B 21, and C 30; A afterwards took half of what wa; 
left, and the remainder were divided between B and (. 
it was now found that they had om shares How wany 
guineas did the purse contain at first ? 

100. By Mr. Pritchord.—A certain number of men 
were employed to build a house; when they had been at 
work twenty-four days, and it was half finished, the gentle. 
man set on sixteen men more, by which means the other 
halt’ was finished in sixteen days. What number of men 
were employed at first ? 

101. By J. Campbell.—Given xxx — yyy = 10 rr 
10 yy = 20% — 20y, to find the value of x and y. 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. ’ 
———orz—z—a"~ xKx_xxzxz:x—i—s=eEE———, 

A Hint to Young Sportsmen.—If thou shouldst chance 
to be galloping through a field of youn wheat, and, on 
hearing a shout behind thee, thou shouldst Jook round 
and espy a man running after thee, with a florid comr 
plexion, and a hedge-stick in his hand, tarry nota mo. 
ment, how earnest soever he may appear in his endeavov. 
to overtake thee; for it may be that oy the bearer of ill 
tidings, and it is the property of a wise man to snatch such 
brief moments of bliss as lie in his way in this world of 
care, without heed to the future. 





























anouisinsitnaigadl 
METEOROLOGICAL SiaRyY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
~ Barometer | Extreme) Thermo- Extreme State of Remarks 
at aring | meter8 | heateu- |the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning jring Day.| at noon. aera. 
a | a 0/43 0| 53 ol ss leanoi 
S.E. ° 
9 | 29 19; 41 0} 45 0| 54 oO E. /|Fair. 
10 | 29 26; 40 0] 43 0} 47 O W. /Rain. 
1] | 29 34| 40 O/| 44 0; 52 O W. |Fair. 
12 | 28 94; 41 0| 46 O| 54 O S. (Rain. 
13 | 28 85; 42 0] 44 O| 54 O W.S.W. Showery,. 
14'29 00' 42 0] 46 O| 54 O S. ‘Fair. 











9th, Three, p.m. heavy rain, which continued throughout 
the night. 

10th, Showery during night. 

llth, Rain during night. 

14th, Four, p.m. heavy rain. 











Go Correspondents. 

Tue Pusiic Funps.—As the subject of the funds is now the 
frequent topic of conversation and reference, a correspon- 
dent, who subscribes Mercator, wishes us to put on record a 
table of the fluctuations of. the public securities for the last 
quarter of a eentury, if we can meet with such a document. 
Mercator is of opinion that the insertion of such a table in 
a work like the Kaleidoscope, which is bound up with an 
index, would be very acceptable, as he informs us that he 
has looked in vain of late for such a list. In answer we 
can inform Mercator, that we have in our possession a 
much more complete table than he looks for, as it gives 
the prices and fluctuations of the three per Cent. stock, in 
February, May, August, and November of each year, from 
1760 down to 1826. This we shall insert in the next Kvdei- 
doscope, and in the meantime, in answer to a question con- 
veyed in the same communication, we shall observe, that 
the greatest difference we have found, on a cursory glance, 
is to be found on comparison between the years 1797 ard 
1824. In May, 1797, the price of Consols was 48 4,—while 
in May, 1824, the same kind of stock was 96 and a fraction, 

Tus Rev. Tuos. CHALMERS, D.D.—We have perused the 
article recommended by A North Briton, and shall give ita 
place in the next Kaleidoscope. 

QueRies.— We shall next week insert the letter of ?? ? 

We have further to acknowledge J. C.F. F. S.—G. H. Wim 

G. G. Wi—T. H. 
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